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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN TERMINOLOGY 
RELATING TO PERSONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS* 


By AntTHony SuTICH 


Psychological problems and their prevention in our culture, 
at the adult level, when they are outside the area of judicial 
jurisdiction, may be conceived as the concern of independent, self- 
evaluating, and self-directing individuals who have both the 
capacity and the right to solve, or prevent the development of 
problems by means of psychological insight, without giving up 
their independence or self-respect.** 

Moreover, this comprehensive conception, if accepted, may be 
used as a criterion for judging the adequacy of present procedures 
and terminologies in several fields of applied psychology (4). 
This may be seen, for example, when it is applied to Henry C. 
Link’s report of the procedure used by the Psychological Corpora- 
tion in readjustment work. THe stresses “insistence on the in- 
dividual maintaining his independence and his responsibility for 
himself” (8). While this meets the requirements of the criterion, 
the same cannot be said for the procedure in connection with 


* Acknowledgments: The writer wishes to express his deepest ap- 
preciation to Mrs. F. E. Terman, Stanford University; and to Dr. E. R. 
Hilgard, Psychology Department, Stanford University; without whose 
critical discussion and suggestions over a period of two and one half years, 
this and other related but unpublished material could not have been 
developed. The writer is also indebted to Dr. L. M. Terman, Dr. Robert 
Ross, Psychology Department; Dr. Chas. Shepard, School of Hygiene 
and Physical Education; Dr. Norman Fenton, School of Education; all 
of Stanford University; Dr. Carl R. Rogers, Department of Psychology, 
Ohio State University; and to Mrs. M. M. Slater, Palo Alto, for critical 
reading and suggestions. 

** The implications for the readjustment interview, relationship and 
process in this conception will be described at a later time. The present 
discussion of self-evaluation and terminology, while part of this con- 
ception, is relatively independent. It is hoped that it may prove help- 
ful to those holding to different types of readjustment procedure. 
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terminology. On this point he reports avoidance of a “morbid,” 
and the substitution of a “non-technical” vocabulary. But there 
is no explicit recognition of the self-evaluating tendency and 
affective term evaluations based on it, as the basis for the sub- 
stitution. Also, it is not clear whether his “non-technical” moditi- 
cations differentiate between norm, self, and other evaluations. 


It will be the purpose of this report to deal with the concept of 
self-evaluation, its relation to other evaluations, and to present 
terminologies in applied psychology. 

Self-evaluation may be defined as “the tendency of human 
beings to evaluate their own behavior, status, role, or adjustment 
independently, relatively speaking, of judicial, norm, and other 
individuals’ evaluation.” Self-evaluation appears as an ego 
function early in childhood, and becomes more clearly recognizable 
during adolescence, when the ego development is accelerated. The 
problems which are produced by this phenomenon during ad- 
olescence, however, are not the concern of this report. Applied 
psychologists have neglected the significance and implications of 
this phenomenon at the adult level and thereby have hindered 
the development of more adequate procedures (6). This neglect 
is especially significant in our culture, which, it might be said, 
legalizes an almost inconceivable number of different adult ad- 
justment patterns within certain broad, socially tolerated limits. 
These adjustment or behavior patterns are usually accompanied 
by the individual’s own evaluation of them, which may or may 
not correspond to other evaluations. When his behavior or ad- 
justment deviates from a norm, however, he does not necessarily 
evaluate it as unsatisfactory, despite the distress or irritation 
which it may cause in others. 

Readjustment workers (psychotherapists, clinical psychologists, 
mental hygienists, etc.), up to the present time, have depended 
almost exclusively on “objective” norms, or their own evaluations 
of the adjustment patterns or behavior of individuals with non- 
judicial psychological problems and have used a corresponding 
terminology. This terminology appears to be inadequate, because 
of certain consequences that arise from the process of self-evalua- 
tion. When terms which are related to the individual and his 
adjustment, status, role, or behavior, are used by applied psy- 
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chologists, the individual tends to evaluate these terms with 
negative or positive affect, depending on what connotations they 
have for him. These phenomena can be described as “affective 
term evaluations” (7), which may be defined as “the tendency 
to respond with negative or positive affect to terms which refer 
to one’s status, behavior, role, or adjustment.” Affective term 
evaluations or term-affects are widespread and easily recognized in 
many human activities, and it is not necessary to list more than 
two examples here: (1) The term “radical,” when applied to an 
individual whose behavior deviates significantly from a “con- 
servative” political norm, usually evokes strong negative affective 
responses in him, if he describes himself as a “liberal”; (2) The 
strong negative affect in the response to the term “insane asylum,” 
which accounts for the growing use of “mental hospital” (5) as 
a substitute. While affective term evaluations, in general, are 
interesting material for discussion, it will be the purpose of this 
report to discuss their implications for psychological terms used 
in applied psychology. 

The terms “neurotic,” “maladjusted,” and “patient” have been 
used to represent the individual who needs, seeks, or receives non- 
institutional “treatment” and the terms “psychotherapy” and 
“mental hygiene,” among others, have been used to represent 
various methods of “treatment.” These terms have serious disad- 
vantages, generally overlooked. The implications of inferiority, 
complete dependence on the “therapist,” deficient personality, or 
other connotations in these terms, usually evoke fear or antagonism 
in intelligent human beings who are concerned about their psycho- 
logical problems. These emctional responses to psychological 
terms cannot be ignored by readjustment workers, since they keep 
large numbers of people from seeking help from those who, pre- 
sumably, are best equipped to facilitate their readjustment. It is 
beside the point to argue that no undesirable implications or con- 
notations are intended or implied in these terms. Affective term 
evaluations resulting from self-evaluation exist and therefore 
it seems reasonable that applied psychological terminology should 


be modified accordingly. 


In his own readjustment work the writer has found it possible 
to provide those seeking his help with terms which are relatively 
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free from the above objections. The purpose has been to pro- 
vide a set of readily understood terms which can be used in per- 
sonal counseling and at the same time evoke favorable affective 
responses from the individual seeking readjustment. These terms, 
when clearly defined, tend to differentiate between norm and 
self-evaluations and appear to help the readjusting individual 
gain insight into his own psychological problems. 

However, before presenting the proposed new terms, it appears 
desirable to name, classify, and comment very briefly on the four 
kinds of adjustment, behavior, status, or role evaluations which 
seem to be most important in our culture. They are as follows: 

1. Self-evaluation 

2. Other-individual evaluation (an evaluation of another indi- 

vidual) 

3. Norm evaluation (not necessarily representing a majority of 

the population) 

4. Judicial evaluation (psychosis, delinquency, mental defec- 

tiveness, parole, etc.) 

The first three of these evaluations may be classified as cultur- 
ally, or socially acceptable or tolerable, whenever they do not con- 
flict with the fourth, which may be termed judicially anti-social 
or non-social. Alternately and more briefly, the first three 
evaluations may be classified as “non-judicial” and the fourth as 
“judicial.” Legal procedures (commitment to institutions, therapy 
measures, etc.) in connection with the latter kind of evaluation, 
however, will not be discussed here. 

It seems evident that workers in applied psychology are con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, with these four types of evaluation, 
and that they deserve more attention than has been given to them, 
especially with regard to terminology. Moreover, speaking in 
terms of our present social system, it might even be said that the 
behavior of applied psychologists in readjustment work has been 
“undemocratic” in this connection. 


Proposep TERMS 


The following is the list of the proposed new terms and the 
unsatisfactory terms for which they are substitutes. More ade- 
quate definitions of the new terms are given in the next section. 
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1. Adjustment-minded individual* in place of “patient,” “neu- 
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rotic,” or “maladjusted person” in readjustment work, where 
a judicial evaluation** is not involved. 


. Satisfied or Dissatisfied Deviant in place of “unadjusted in- 


dividual,” “mentally ill,” or “neurotic,” in order to represent 
self-evaluation of deviant behavior. 


. Readjustment Psychology in place of “psychotherapy,” 


“mental hygiene,” or “clinical psychology,” when a judicial 
anti-social or non-social evaluation is not involved (at the 


adult level). 


. Readjustment or Adjustment Psychologist in place of “mental 
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hygienist,” “psychotherapist,” or “clinical psychologist,” for 
one whose work is in connection with adult psychological 
problems which are outside the area of judicial jurisdiction. 


. Adjustment Analysis, or Behavior Analysis, or Psychological 


Analysis in place of “psycho-diagnosis” for procedures in 
connection with problems where self-evaluation is acceptable. 


. Deviant Adjustment in place of “maladjustment” in those 


contexts where the emphasis is on adjustment instead of be- 
havior, status, or role. 


. Norm Deviant or Deviant in place of the “unsatisfactory” 


or “very unsatisfactory” categories, as for example, in the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory (1). 


. Disadjustment in place of “maladjustment” or “non-adjust- 


ment.” 


. Disadjusted Individual in place of “unadjusted” or “malad- 


justed” individual (for some contexts) . 


. Client in place of “patient” or “case” where no judicial 


evaluation is involved. 
Non-judging or Non-committal in place of “Non-moralizing.” 
Psychological Hygiene (or Preventive Psychology) in place 
of “mental hygiene.” 


* This term was suggested by M. Slater. 

** The complex problem of judicial evaluation and the adequacy of 
its present terminology is outside the scope of this paper; however, it 
might be said in passing that there appears to be considerable need for 
improving the present terminology which conflicts with the self-evaluating 
tendency of the “mentally ill.” It may be that some of the new terms 
proposed here may be effectively used in judicial cases (especially in 


“parole” practice). 
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DEFINITIONS AND Discussion 


Because of the conflicting terminologies in contemporary psy- 
chology, it is customary for a psychologist not only to state his 
facts, but also to define the terms he uses (12). 


“The less a science has advanced the more its terminology 
tends to rest upon an uncritical assumption of mutual under- 
standing. With increase of rigor this basis is replaced piece- 
meal by the introduction of definitions. The interrelationships 
recruited for these definitions gain the status of analytic prin- 
ciples; what was once regarded as a theory about the world 
becomes reconstrued as a convention of language. Thus it is 
that some flow from the theoretical to the conventional is an 
adjunct of progress in the logical foundations of any science” 
(9). 

The writer is in full agreement with the point of view indicated 
in this quotation and therefore presents the following definitions 
of the preceding list of proposed terms: 

1. Adjustment-minded individual: An individual who is dis- 
satis‘ied with his adjustment and voluntarily seeks readjustment. 

This term stresses, from the very beginning of the readjust- 
ment process, the adjustment-oriented attitude of the individual 
seeking help and can be used favorably by him in regard to him- 
self, because it recognizes the self-evaluation of his own adjust- 
ment, his independence, and self-direction. 

2. Satisfied (or dissatisfied) deviant: One who is satisfied (or 
dissatisfied) with his deviant behavior. 

These terms differentiate the self-evaluations of individuals 
whose adjustment or behavior has deviated from a norm. They 
avoid “moralistic,” “neurotic,” or “mentally ill” judgments of 
his own deviant behavior when used by a satisfied (or dissatisfied) 
deviant. They can also be used as “non-judging” “objective” 
representations by an adjustment psychologist. 

3. Readjustment psychology: The procedure and psychology 
applied to those adult human adjustment problems which are out- 
side the area of judicial jurisdiction. 

Clinical psychology has been defined as “the art and technology 
which deals with the adjustment problems of human beings” (10, 
13, 14). This definition, however, appears to be inadequate, be- 
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cause of the negative affective evaluation of “clinical” on the 
part of the individuals who have non-judicial adjustment problems, 
but who do not evaluate themselves as “patients,” “neurotic,” or 
“mentally ill.” Clinical psychology, it seems, should be concerned 
with the adjustment problems of adult human beings who can 
be described, on a judicial or self-evaluation basis, as “patients,” 
“neurotic,” or “mentally ill,’ and with the adjustment problems 
of minors, where the parents exercise their right to evaluate their 
children’s behavior or adjustment in such terms. In that field of 
applied psychology in which adjustment-minded individuals do 
not consider themselves as “mentally ill,’ “neurotic,” or 
“maladjusted,” the term “readjustment psychology” appears to 
be more appropriate because of its freedom from undesirable con- 
notations. Adjustment problems, readjustment process, adjust- 
ment pattern, deviant adjustment, vocational, social, emotional 
adjustment—all are implied in the term “readjustment psy- 
chology.” 

The term “psychotherapy,” like “clinical psychology,” is ob- 
jectionable because of the negative affective responses to “therapy” 
on the part of those who do not evaluate their adjustment prob- 
lems in terms of “mental illness.” The term has connotations of 
complete dependence of the readjusting individual similar to the 
dependence necessary in a “non-psychological” medical relation- 
ship. 

The emphasis in the term “mental hygiene” is on the prevention 
of undesirable deviant behavior. This limited area of application, 
however, has not been adhered to at all times, since the term has 
been used to represent readjustment methods as well as the pre- 
vention of undesirable behavior. This is unfortunate because the 
two fields of application, hygiene and readjustment, are distinct 
and presumably should be given separate representation in psycho- 
logical terminology. 

A word might be said here about the material on the process 
of adjustment which is now scattered throughout the various 
branches of psychology (child, adolescent, abnormal, mental 
hygiene, etc.) upon which readjustment psychology is based. This 
material can be drawn upon when necessary for the purpose of im- 
proving the psychological education of an adjustment-minded in- 
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dividual. The term “adjustment psychology” has been adopted 
by the writer to represent this material and may be defined as 
follows: The study of the factors which determine the psycho- 
logical development, organization, adjustment, and behavior (norm 
or deviant) of human beings, without expression of judgments 
in terms of “good” and “bad,” “desirable” and “undesirable,” or 


“normal” and “abnormal.” 
Unfortunately, a systematic and integrated course in adjust- 


ment psychology has not yet been developed. Shaffer’s (11) at- 
tempt in this direction is significant, but inadequate in that he did 
not (a) clearly define the concept of adjustment; (b) include a 
comprehensive terminology, because of an apparent excessive fear 
of psycho-analytical and other unvalidated terms; (c) differentiate 
between “mental” hygiene, readjustment methods, and adjust- 
ment psychology; (d) differentiate the various forms of evaluation 
of adjustment, status, role, and behavior in our culture. 


4. Readjustment or Adjustment Psychologist: One who ap- 
plies psychological readjustment techniques to adult human ad- 
justment problems which are outside the area of judicial jurisdic- 
tion. 

It seems logical in view of the preceding discussion, that the 
term “readjustment psychologist” should be used because it is 
free from the negative affective evaluations of “mental,” “therapist,” 
and “clinical.” The writer, however, has found that “adjust- 
ment psychologist” is more satisfactory for two reasons: (1) the 
adjustment or behavior of a readjusting individual is not com- 
pletely unsatisfactory to himself and this presents the problem of 
using a technique which will maintain the area of satisfactory 
adjustment (the adjustment psychologist is a conserver of existing 
satisfactory adjustment); (2) the readjustment process involves 
the acquiring of psychological insight which can be described as 
psychological education. (It is assumed that improved psycho- 
logical education serves to prevent future disadjustment.) These 
two functions appear to be more clearly implied in “adjustment 
psychologist” than in “readjustment psychologist.” At the present 
time, however, it seems desirable to make the use of either term a 
matter of personal preference. 

5. Adjustment Analysis, or Behavior Analysis, or Psychological 
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Analysis: The recognition (by means of observation, influence, 
verbal or written report, tests, etc.) of differentiable factors, re- 
lations, and processes in individual or group human behavior, 
adjustment, and experience, and their representation in psycho- 
logical terminology. 

The connotations of “illness,” “therapy,” and “treatment” in the 
term “diagnosis,” which are appropriate in “non-psychological” 
medical practice, evoke negative term-affect in many adjustment- 
minded individuals. The term “analysis,” on the other hand, is 
relatively free from negative term-affect, although there is some 
evidence of the confusion of “psychological analysis” with “psycho- 
analysis.” The latter term still evokes negative term-affect in some 
individuals because of its emphasis on sex theory. Adjustment, or 
behavior analysis, therefore, is often more acceptable in some 
contexts and may prove more desirable for regular use. 


It seems desirable to use a substitute for “psycho-diagnosis” in 


29 ee 


those procedures which deal with child or adolescent psychological 
problems, even though the parent’s right to describe the child as 


“maladjusted” and his right to take action in line with his judg- 
ment is primary. Moreover, the writer doubts that “psycho- 
diagnosis” (2) can be used effectively in reports written primarily 
for other psychologists, because of their often uncritical ac- 
ceptance of its connotations. 

6. Deviant Adjustment: An adjustment pattern which deviates 
from a norm. 

This term is used to represent an adjustment pattern which 
deviates from a norm, as, for example, the adjustment pattern 
of an “eccentric.” It differentiates between the terms “behavior” 
and “adjustment” and is more desirable therefore in some con- 
texts. 

7. Norm Deviant (or Deviant): One whose behavior or ad- 
justment deviates from a norm. 

These terms may be used to represent an individual whose 
behavior or adjustment deviates from a norm where there is no 
need of representing that individual’s self-evaluation of his own 
behavior or adjustment. They are useful, for example, where it is 
desirable to avoid the judgment connotation implied in the “un- 
satisfactory” and “very unsatisfactory” categories in the Bell Ad- 
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justment Inventory (1). The terms may be used to represent 
deviations in a specific category of behavior or adjustment, such as 
social or emotional, as well as in a non-specific sense. 

8. Disadjustment: The state of being dissatisfied with one’s 
adjustment pattern. 

This term is proposed as a substitute for “non-adjustment” (at 
the adult level) because it represents the self-evaluation of ad- 
justment. It should not be considered equivalent to the term 
“dissatisfied deviant” (see above), which signifies conscious 
deviant behavior, whereas disadjustment represents the self- 
evaluation of either deviant or norm behavior. 

9. Disadjusted individual: An individual who is dissatisfied 
with his adjustment. 

The term “unadjusted individual” (at the adult level) implies 
that readjustment is not to be achieved through self-direction and 
“mal-adjusted” is unsatisfactory because of the connotations of 
“ill,” “bad,” and “evil” in “mal.” The prefix “dis” represents 
d'ssatisfaction in this usage. 

The writer believes that “disadjustment” and “disadjusted in- 
dividual” have not been more widely used because of an inadequate 
recognition of and respect for self-evaluation. 

10. Client: One who employs the services of an adjustment 
psychologist. (If necessary, “readjustment client” may be used 
2s a substitute.) 

The superiority of the term “client” over “patient” or “case” 
should be obvious in view of the preceding discussion of self- 
evaluation and affective term evaluation. 

These terms illustrate what is meant by the selection of words 
which are specific, yet relatively free from negative affective con- 
notations. As the above list indicates, new terms need not be 
invented if an adequate selection can be made from among those 
already current. 

11. Non-judging or Non-committal Attitude: The adjustment 
psychologist’s attitude which is characterized by the avoidance of 
“good” or “bad” adjustments of the experiences and behavior de- 
scribed to him by an adjustment-minded individual during the 
readiustment process. 

“Non-moralizing attitude,” as demonstrated in the writer’s re- 
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adjustment work, implies connotations of “unmoral” or “anti- 
moral” for many individuals and is therefore undesirable. The 
moral implications in his own behavior are often a serious problem 
for the adjustment-minded individual. Consequently, when he has 
entered a readjustment relationship, he tends to respond more 
favorably if the attitude toward his behavior or adjustment is 
described as non-judging or non-committal. 

12. Psychological Hygiene: The art and technology whose 
purpose is the prevention of psychological problems, that is, in- 
dividual behavior, status, adjustment, and role deviations from 
selected and acceptable norms (acceptable to those who apply 
them, but not necessarily to others in the same culture). 

The term “mental” has been used in combination with “illness” 
and “abnormality.” These are terms which usually evoke negative 
affect. The same affect is produced by the use of “mental” in 
“mental hygiene.” The term “psychological,” on the other hand, 
does not ordinarily evoke an unfavorable affective response and 
therefore its use as a substitute appears desirable. In the writer’s 
limited, practical application of the term, it has proved to be 
effective, but its general use as a substitute will have to be de- 
cided by much wider experimental application. In addition to the 
negative affect evoked by the term “mental” there appears to bz 
some evidence that the term “hygiene” also evokes a somewhat 
similar affective response. If this is corroborated by further in- 
vestigation, it may prove desirable to use the term “preventive 
psychology” or some other substitute for “psychological hygiene.” 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The proposed terms listed and defined in this report have been 
used with varying degrees of effectiveness during the past two 
years, but they must be considered tentative and representative, 
rather than final and inclusive, because of inadequate validation. 
It is to be hoped that the present flux in adjustment terminology 
may give way, under the new trend of experimental clarification 
and correction (15, 3), to a set of terms upon which there is more 
general agreement. In the selection of such terms, it is imperative 
that there be some which can be used with assurance and with- 
out emotional distress by the adjustment-minded individual. 








ANTHONY SUTICH 


SUMMARY 


1. A comprehensive conception of psychological problems, at 
the adult level in our culture, outside the area of judicial juris- 
diction, has been presented. 

2. Its use as a criterion for judging the effectiveness of pres- 
ent readjustment procedures and terminologies has been pointed 
out, and one example of its use in this respect described. 

3. One aspect of this conception, self-evaluation, the main 
concern of this report, has been defined, and then applied to 
several terms widely used in readjustment work. 

4. The relationship of self-evaluation to affective term evalua- 
tions was demonstrated and a definition of affective term evalua- 
tion presented. 

5. A description of several types of adjustment and behavior 
evaluations, which are important in readjustment work, was 
presented in order further to clarify self-evaluation. 
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